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Last fall a commission was appointed by resolution of the 
Minnesota Educational Association to investigate rural-school 
conditions in Minnesota. The first of a series of lists 
Inquiry °* questions to collect information from different avail- 

able sources has been reported in the Minneapolis 
Tribune. This list is addressed to patrons of the rural schools in each 
of the eighty-six counties. As a preliminary step in an investigation 
such an action commends itself. It furnishes an opportunity to 
determine in a rough way the real feeling of the patrons in regard 
to the much-discussed question of the efficiency of their schools. 
Moreover, the questions will have the tendency to make such 
criticisms as may be given somewhat specific. And not least of all, 
attention is called through the questions to the possibility of help- 
ful service on the part of the patrons themselves in making their 
schools what they should be. 

The list of questions follows: 

Are you satisfied with the progress your children are making in your rural 
school ? 

If not, why not ? 

Is your teacher properly trained ? 

Is your school well heated, ventilated, and equipped ? 

What are you doing to improve your school ? 

H. T. M. 
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In view of the large amount of federal legislation which is pro- 
jected for the aid of vocational education, Congress created a 
The National Commission on Vocational Education. This com- 
Commission mission is charged with the duty of finding out the 
on Vocational needs for vocational education and whether or not 
uca ion national grants to stimulate the state are necessary 
to promote any of the desirable forms of vocational education. 
The members of the commission are Senator Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, chairman; Senator Carroll S. Page, of Vermont; 
Representative D. M. Hughes, of Georgia; Representative S. D. 
Foss, of Ohio; John A. Lapp, director of the Bureau of Legislative 
Information, Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss Florence Marshall, 
principal of the Manhattan Trade School, New York City; Miss 
Agnes Nestor, president of the International Glove Workers' 
Union, Chicago; Charles A. Prosser, Secretary of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, New York; 
Charles A. Winslow, Bureau of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

This commission will report about June i. In the meantime 
it has been holding meetings in Washington collecting information 
of all sorts from different departments of the government and from 
various national organizations that are interested in the problem. 
A brief was submitted by Commissioner Claxton, of the Bureau 
of Education, giving an account of the work of that bureau. The 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce also contributed a 
report. The Department of Agriculture, which has long been 
engaged in vocational training in agriculture, presented a full 
report. The Department of Labor has also for many years been 
gathering information, and this bureau gave its findings to the 
commission. Of particular interest to the commission were the 
facts from the Navy and War Department presented by Com- 
mander C. B. Brittain, of the navy, and Captain Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, of the Engineer Corps of the army, concerning the way in 
which the army and navy are preparing their men for vocations in 
the army and navy, which preparation the men carry with them into 
civil life when their terms of enlistment expire. Both departments 
have for many years developed this service in order to prepare men 
for their immediate needs in the vocations directly connected with 
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the army and navy. It was stated that fully 10 per cent of the 
enlisted men of the army get training in vocational work. 

The commission also has the assistance of many educational 
organizations, including the National Education Association, the 
Association of State Universities, the National Manufacturers' 
Association, etc. 

The outcome of this investigation will certainly be a very much 
larger intelligence about our national problems of vocational 
education. Practically all of those who have appeared before the 
commission have been very urgent in their plea that the central 
government support and co-operate in the development of voca- 
tional education. But whatever may be the outcome in the way of 
legislation of this commission's work, it is certain that we shall have 
a most interesting report dealing with the general problem. 

The following statement of investigations made in Boston with 
regard to children between fourteen and sixteen years of age is 
Children taken from the City School Circular of the Bureau 

between of Education: 

Fourteen and 

Sixteen Superintendent F. B. Dyer, of Boston, has just completed 

a study of the distribution of Boston children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. 

As a result of this study it is made quite evident : 

That the number of Boston children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age who are attending school somewhere is at least 20 per cent greater than has 
been generally estimated. The general conclusion reached, from investigations 
in other large cities and from state-wide studies and reports hitherto made in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, has been that about 50 per cent of all children 
of this age are in school and that about 50 per cent are out of school. It 
appears from this report that 70.4 per cent of all Boston children of this age 
are in school and only 29 . 6 per cent are out of school. 

Summarized, the distribution of Boston children fourteen to sixteen years of 
age is shown to be as follows, based on a canvass made in January, 1914: 

1. Attending school: (a) in the Boston public schools, January 1, 1914 — 
^jSoci; (b) in the Boston parochial schools and all other Catholic educational 
institutions in Boston, January 1, 1914—1,705; (c) children resident in Boston 
attending other private schools (61 schools and institutions), January 1, 1914 — 
1,278. Total — 16,492 (70.4 per cent). 

2. Legally employed in business houses or permitted to remain at home: 
(a) different children holding employment certificates, January 1, 1914 — 4,555; 
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(b) children holding permits to engage in profitable employment at home, 
January i, 1914 — 86. Total — 4,641 (19.8 per cent). 

3. Unaccounted for: This number represents the difference between the 
probable whole number of fourteen- to sixteen-year children in the city and the 
number known to be in school or legally employed. It includes all of those 
who were remaining at home prior to September 1, 1913, and who have not 
returned to school as required by the present law; those who are presumed to 
be illegally employed; and those who may be classified as "on the streets" — 
2,298 (9. 8 per cent). Total — 23,431 (100 per cent). 

The assumed number of fourteen- to sixteen-year children in the city, 
namely, 23,431, varies hardly at all from an estimate based on the average 
yearly increase (Boston and Hyde Park) for the ten years immediately pre- 
ceding the period 1910-14 (United States census 1900 and 1910). Taking 
the latter as a basis of calculation the estimate would be 23,456. 

The city of Los Angeles is contributing another item to the 
history of controversies between boards of education and superin- 
tendents. It will be remembered by those who have 
^^ followed the history of this school system that the 

Situation * ^ ast superintendent of schools had a good many diffi- 
culties in carrying on the work of public education in 
that city. The present superintendent has been re-elected for a 
term of years by a majority of the board, but the minority members 
of the board think it wise to make a public statement in which they 
charge various deficiencies and lay various irregularities at the 
door of the present superintendent. 

Certainly the outcome of such a controversy as this is not 
advantageous to education. There ought to be some method of 
settling these problems of administration in our American schools. 
One begins to look with some admiration upon the English teachers' 
organization which would follow up a case of this sort through its 
representative and have a corporate opinion with regard to the 
justice or injustice of the position taken on various sides. We have 
had too many exhibitions in recent years of unjustifiable political 
meddling with the work of the schools. If teachers cannot defend 
themselves individually against such political interference, then 
there ought to be some court of decision including teachers who can 
bring support to any individual member of the profession who is 
unjustifiably hard pressed by those who wish for personal reasons 
to interfere with the work of the schools. 
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The present writer has absolutely no knowledge of the merits 
pro or con of the controversy in Los Angeles. The presumption, 
in view of the history of that school system, is that the superin- 
tendent is being interfered with. This presumption ought certainly 
to bring to the assistance of this superintendent the careful and 
well-formulated wisdom of his fellows in the profession. He ought 
to have some means of getting an examination from his point of 
view of the situation, and the results of this examination ought to 
be given to the public as of more value than the public announce- 
ment made by the minority members of the board. 

Superintendent L. J. Montgomery, of the schools of South 
Bend, Indiana, contributes the following report to the study 

which was made of children who attended the 
„ es s ° ., summer session of the elementary schools in that 

city last year: 

The Courtis arithmetic tests were given to the 6A grade in May and the 
same children took an examination furnished by Courtis, which in his estima- 
tion was as different as the first one, in September. In fact, a great many of 
the combinations were the same, but arranged in a different order. 

In the first school we found that when the entire room was considered the 
results in September as compared with May were very nearly alike; that is, 
we found that in addition, subtraction, and multiplication the September 
report was poorer than the May, whereas the division, the rights in speed 
reasoning, and the rights in fundamental were better. 

To get a better comparison and a safer result we next compared the grades 
of those in summer school made in May with the grades made in September, 
and the same in regard to the class of children which did not attend summer 
school. Thus the children under both conditions are compared with them- 
selves. 

We found in the first school those who did not attend summer school to be 
poorer in September than in May in addition, multiplication, division, funda- 
mental attempts, in copying figures, in speed reasoning, and in fundamental 
rights, while those who attended the summer school the eight weeks we found 
to be stronger in addition, multiplication, division, copying figures, fundamental 
attempts, fundamental rights, and reasoning attempts in September than in 
May. While the gain is not very great, it is at least noticeable. 

In the second school those not in summer school were weaker in September 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, speed reasoning, speed 
rights, fundamental attempts, fundamental rights, reasoning attempts, and 
reasoning rights. In fact, the only place in which these pupils excelled in 
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September the May grade was in copying figures, while in this same school 
those who attended summer school were stronger in September than in May in 
addition, subtraction, the same in multiplication, stronger in division, stronger 
in copying figures, in speed-reasoning rights, in fundamental rights, and in 
reasoning rights, while they had depreciated in speed-reasoning attempts, 
and in fundamental attempts. 

We know that ordinarily poorer work is accomplished for the first few weeks 
in the fall than is done in the spring, and this was proved by the tests given 
to those children who did not attend summer school. This result is due, of 
course, to the long summer vacation. Upon consideration of the tests made 
upon the children who attended the summer session of eight weeks, we find 
that they were better prepared in September to take up the arithmetic work 
than they were in May. 

The conclusion drawn from this, of course, is that the summer session 
increased the arithmetical ability of these children, whereas the ability of 
children usually declines during the summer months. 

The following item is clipped from the Post of Houston, Texas: 

"Chamber of Commerce Day" was celebrated in the Houston public 

schools Monday, talks being made by citizens of Houston in 
"Chamber of , , 

every school. 

() Twenty-one speakers accepted commissions to address the 

students on civic patriotism topics, and for a half -hour in every 
schoolroom in the city the speakers told about civic pride, civic loyalty, and 
the future in store for the coming men and women of Houston. 

The day was arranged by the Chamber of Commerce in conjunction with 
Superintendent P. W. Horn, and great interest was manifested by everyone 
concerned. 

From numerous clippings which refer to school-garden activities 
three may be selected which show how widespread the movement 
is. These items are timely, too, because they set 
Gardening by i or fa verv clearly the possibilities of carrying on some 
Children regular work during the coming summer. At Erie, 

Pennsylvania, as reported by the Dispatch of that 
city, sixty garden plots have been donated by owners and more 
than forty families have applied for membership in a garden club. 
Before spring is fairly begun it is believed that seventy-five families 
will belong to the club and more than one hundred and fifty lots 
will be in use. The work is being conducted under the general 
supervision of the Associated Charities, and a representative of this 
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organization is carrying on the work of instructing the children. 
The children from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of schools 
No. 1 and No. 2 are becoming, it is reported, practical gardeners. 

In the Middle West, the city of Indianapolis is setting a good 
example in this matter. The new Technical High School is organ- 
izing the work of the high-school students and is in a general way 
supervising agricultural education throughout the city, but "in the 
common schools the simplest elements of gardening are being 
taught," as reported by the Indianapolis Star, "and the students are 
made familiar with the common garden plants and how to grow 
them. Simple lessons in fertilization are given and the students 
raise tomatoes, cabbage plants, lettuce, beans, and other vegetables." 
Throughout the summer this work is to go on, being somewhat 
definitely systematized by a summer agricultural course in con- 
nection with the Technical High School. There a small rental is to 
be charged for the use of the garden lots, which rental will be used 
in improving the ground for later work. 

In Portland, Oregon, as reported by the Journal of that city, 
10,600 boys and girls have enrolled this year in the school-garden 
contest. This represents a substantial increase over last year. 
The large amount of gardening which is done in Portland has 
often been commented upon. The following details show how the 
ground is secured for this work: 

The work in some places is taking on the character of regular school work. 
In rooms where the entire school is interested children come for garden work 
and study twice a week. In other schools most of the work is done out- 
side of school hours. In a great many places ground is limited and can be 
used only for school-garden demonstration purposes. Thus the children are 
taught how to conduct their home gardens more efficiently. Ground near 
other schools is of area sufficient to provide each pupil above the third grade 
with an individual plot varying from 35 to 108 square feet. Those below the 
fourth grade work together by rooms. This method has been followed in 
several schools. Where ground is limited in connection with several other 
schools a section is assigned to each room and a row or part of a row to each 
pupil. 

Other details are given in the article to which reference has been 
made, but each of the statements from eastern, middle, and western 
sections of the country shows the spread of this movement and its 
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importance. If children who have to stay in the cities during the 
summer could have the advantage of a little training and also the 
advantage of the inspiration which comes from this general move- 
ment, they undoubtedly would use their summer vacations to much 
greater advantage and would at the same time be contributing to 
their knowledge of science and practical activities. 

Mr. Miles, chairman of the Industrial Commission of the State 

of Wisconsin, is known as a critic of the public-school system and 

a vigorous advocate of industrial education as a sub- 
Reforming . . , , . , , . . 

American stitute for much that is done at the present tune in 

Schools on our public schools. The Beacon, of Aurora, Illinois, 
German reports an address given by Mr. Miles on March 20 
in that city. In this address Mr. Miles is reported as 
saying: "Of the four greatest manufacturing nations of the world 
we of the United States are the most stupid We can pro- 
duce more than any other nation. We are the youngest and most 
self-reliant, but we must first of all cultivate the human resources, 
which give value to all other resources." He then pointed out the 
fact that we export great quantities of raw material, but leave it 
for other nations to work over this material into finished form. 
" We must sell brains and not materials. We ship cotton to Europe 
for forty cents a pound and buy it back at forty dollars a pound. 
We sell steel at one cent a pound and buy it back at two dollars to 
ten dollars." The deficiency which is here pointed out Mr, Miles 
would correct by the adoption of a system of industrial education 
which he has observed in Germany. This thesis he defends by 
referring to the work of the Munich schools and by repeating the 
criticism which Dr. Kerschensteiner made of our American schools. 
One can sympathize with Mr. Miles's criticism of the American 
public schools without being driven to any such conclusion as that 
which he defends. In fact, it is a commonplace with all serious 
thinkers that no system of education can be borrowed or trans- 
ferred bodily from one nation to another. If one is tempted to 
advocate the adoption of the German system for the United States, 
it is certainly his duty to consider carefully the whole of the German 
system as well as the national spirit that makes that system possible. 
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Before we can borrow Germany's industrial education we must 
consider the relation of industrial education to the other types of 
education in that country. Whether one wishes to develop a 
German spirit and system of education in this country is a large 
problem. In the May issue of this journal the writer of this 
note recorded some of his observations in the Volksschule of 
Germany. To his own mind these observations make it very cer- 
tain that we cannot and ought not to adopt in America a system of 
schools like those which Germany has. 

The following news item contributes new evidence that the 
elementary-school course should be shortened, at least for many 

pupils: 
Shortening the 

Elementary I n a "rapid-advancement class" in Boston, composed of 

Course the 36 brightest pupils of the fifth and sixth grades, and placed 

under the direction of one teacher from entrance to completion 
of course, the children finished all the work of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in a year and a half. Only one hour a day was allowed these pupils 
for outside study. 

Some time ago widespread currency was given to the charge 
that the board of education of the city of Chicago had paid exces- 
sive prices for certain school sites. Later a subcom- 
? 00 . mittee of the School Sites Investigating Committee 

Chicago found there was justification for the charge. They 

found that in the last two years so-called "syndicates " 
had been speculating in school sites. The ground it was known the 
board wished to buy would be bought up by the "syndicates" and 
then sold to the board at an excessive figure. The publicity given 
to the matter and the investigation of the committee seem to have 
stopped for the time the operations of these "syndicates," but the 
committee sets forth some recommendations as to future purchases 
of school sites. They recommend: 

Publicity to proposed locations of school sites. 

The abandonment of the offering of absurdly low original prices, resulting 
in condemnation suits. 

The appointment of a standing committee to deal directly with property- 
owners. 
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The appointment of a standing committee to determine the prices to be 
paid property-owners. 

The employment of real estate experts to report on transactions. 

The appointment, by the city council Committee on Schools, Fire, Police, 
and Civil Service, of a standing committee to report on school sites and the 
reasonableness of the prices to be paid for them. 

H. T. M. 

The following is taken from the February number of the New 
Zealand Journal of Education: 

An international book for children is about to be issued 
. from Tokyo on quite novel lines. It will contain simple 

erna on ar ti c les and stories in French, English, and Japanese, and 
Ch'ldr drawings and photographs of children of many nations. The 

idea of the editor, Mr. M. Hikosaka, of 33 Abekawamacni, 
Asakusa, Tokyo, is that by this means a great deal may be done to promote 
mutual sympathy and understanding between East and West, the period 
of childhood being deeply impressionable. He is anxious to receive the 
addresses of kindergartens and similar schools which would accept the maga- 
zine as a free gift when issued. 

H. T. M. 



